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BEETHOVEN'S "LEONORE" AND 
"FIDELIO" 

By EDGAR ISTEL 

WHILE Mozart, the most universal genius in Music, en- 
tering between Gluck and Beethoven, was permitted to as- 
pire to the wreaths of both the Dramatist and the Sympho- 
nist, Beethoven's fame is quite as peculiarly based on his — in the 
widest sense of the term — symphonic works as that of Gluck on his 
dramatic compositions. Everything else that Beethoven wrote 
rightly occupies the background in contrast with his sonatas, 
quartets, and symphonies, with the sole exceptions of his solemn 
mass and the opera "Fidelio," which of right should be entitled 
"Leonore." Only once did Beethoven write an opera, but this 
one essay placed him in the ranks of the very greatest in the realm 
of stage-composers, beside Gluck and Mozart, and before Weber 
and Wagner. 

But slightly impressed by Gluck, and repelled — in accordance 
with his lofty ethical conception of love — by what he considered 
to be Da Ponte's too frivolous libretti for Mozart, Beethoven 
sought for an art-work of a tenor similar to that of the loftier 
portions of "The Magic Flute." Besides, he exceedingly admired 
Cherubini, whose opera "Les deux journees" had such striking 
success from 1800 onward that even Goethe (in "Dichtung und 
Wahrheit") observed that, in this opera, "perhaps the most 
felicitous subject is treated, that we have ever seen on the stage," 
and lauded this same opera to Eckermann as especially good 
"because it could be heard with pleasure even without music." 
"This important matter of a good groundwork (continues Goethe, 
according to Eckermann) is either not realized by composers, or 
they find no expert poets to second them with good subjects 
skillfully presented. Certain it is, that I can really enjoy an opera 
only when its subject is as well wrought as the music, so that the 
one keeps pace with the other." 

It was a most remarkable conjunction that no other than the 
clever theatre manager and judge of human nature, Schikaneder, 
inspired Beethoven with the idea of writing an opera, and there- 
with to enter into direct rivalry with Cherubini's operas, then in 
high favor in Vienna. Whether Schikaneder also called his 
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attention to the Leonore subject, is uncertain, but quite probable. 
In any event, it can not have been mere chance that prompted 
Beethoven, to whom that subject was evidently confided by a man 
in close touch with the stage, to choose a libretto which not only 
bears a strong resemblance to Cherubini's most celebrated opera, 
but actually derives from the author of the Cherubini libretto. 

Jean-Nicolas Bouilly (1763-1842), for a time a favorite 
French dramatist, who was jocularly termed "the tearful poet" 
(poete lachrymal), filled the post of "Administrateur" of a Depart- 
ment during the Terror of the French Revolution, and in his 
Memoirs relates how he frequently aided the wives of imprisoned 
nobles to free their husbands through heroic efforts. Thereafter 
he wrote, from personal experience, the two librettos for "Les deux 
journees" (for Cherubini) and (earlier in point of time) "Leonore, 
ou l'Amour conjugal," to which a now forgotten composer, Pierre 
Gaveaux (1761-1825), wrote the first music. In this shape the 
work was produced at Paris on Feb. 19, 1798. Beethoven was 
doubtless acquainted with this music, for Gaveaux's score was 
found in his literary remains. Formerly it was often asserted that 
Beethoven was influenced by Ferdinand Paer's successful opera, 
produced at Dresden on Oct. 4, 1804, written in the Italian lan- 
guage and likewise adapted from Bouilly's libretto. But we now 
know positively that Beethoven had already begun with his 
composition before Paer's opera came out, and that his German 
librettist utilized the original French book exclusively. In this 
connection Berlioz was fond of telling a pretty anecdote which 
Ferdinand Hiller is said to have heard from Paer himself, and ac- 
cording to which Beethoven exclaimed to Paer, who was seated 
beside him at the production of the latter's "Leonore," "Oh, how 
beautiful, how interesting! I must compose that!" If this 
story is really true, and not invented by the facetious Paer himself, 
it is likely that Beethoven did not so express himself to Paer at the 
production of "Leonore" (which was not given in Vienna until 
1809), but at the performance of a funeral march of Paer's, said 
to have moved Beethoven to write the Dead March in the 
"Eroica." At all events, Berlioz was right in observing, "What 
has become of Gaveaux's and Paer's 'Leonores'?" They came, 
and went; for, of the three Leonores, the score of the first is weak, 
that of the second barely a work of talent, the third a composition 
of genius. 

Bouilly relates that the subject of his "Leonore" is drawn 
from the life; a lady of Touraine set free her imprisoned husband 
by "a deed of the loftiest heroism" (in which Bouilly was 
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fortunately able to assist her), similar to Leonore's freeing of her 
Florestan. It was only to avoid arousing hostility that Bouilly 
shifted the scene of action to Spain; and at the first production 
of the piece (with Gaveaux's music), which took place during the 
revolutionary period, the subject was designated, with intent 
to mystify, as "an historical Spanish incident." That which 
breathes the breath of immortal life into the work, and inspired 
Beethoven to his sublimest harmonies, is the lifelike presen- 
tation of the drama, which made of an otherwise not precisely 
eminent poet a soul-seer. Bouilly's poem, of moderate effect in 
a mediocre musical setting, revealed its meaning only in the 
moment when Beethoven proclaimed in tones what words fail to 
convey. 

The groundwork of the action is extremely simple. A noble- 
man, Florestan, had been privily thrown into prison by his power- 
ful rival, Pizarro, because he proposed to disclose the latter's 
crimes to the Minister. Pizarro, deceiving the Minister by a 
tale of Florestan's demise, had himself appointed Governor of the 
prison in which Florestan languished. But the keen instinct of 
Florestan's wife succeeds in discovering the hidden dungeon. 
Clad as a youth, she wins the confidence of the honest, faithful 
turnkey, Rocco, and thus finally succeeds in penetrating, as his 
helper, to the lowermost of the secret cells, where Florestan is 
held captive. But the Governor, warned by a friend of a sudden 
visit of inspection by the Minister, who has grown suspicious, 
designs to kill Florestan with Rocco's aid before the Minister's 
arrival; and, when Rocco refuses to be his tool, decides to stab 
the weakened, helpless prisoner himself. But Leonore, who, as 
Rocco's assistant, had been forced to dig the grave destined for 
Florestan in the cell, rushes at the tyrant with the cry, "First 
kill his wife!" and when he makes to stab her also, points a pistol 
at him. At this instant of intensest suspense the watchman 
posted on the tower by the Governor heralds the Minister's ap- 
proach by a fanfare on his trumpet. Now Florestan and Leonore 
are saved, for the humane turnkey Rocco, whose heart had long 
before been won by the supposed youth, is moved by Leonore's 
self-sacrifice to take her part. The Minister learns the truth, 
sets at liberty his friend Florestan and his spouse, and gives 
orders for the punishment of Pizarro, who is thrown into Flores- 
tan's dungeon until the King shall pass judgment on him. With 
this principal action, a little secondary plot is interwoven; 
Leonore, under her masculine name of Fidelio, had awakened the 
love of the turnkey's daughter Marzelline; but she is satisfied, 
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after all, to marry the doorkeeper Jaquino, her admirer for a 
long while. 

In its quite direct development this action, just because of 
its simplicity, is an uncommonly happy subject for an opera, 
whose effect is not nullified by the intervention — more or less as 
a deus ex machina — of the Minister. His coming is well motivated 
and is not felt as unexpected, though of course at the moment 
when the fanfare sounds the unsuspecting onlooker is not thinking 
of him. But through this very fact the intensest dramatic effect 
is obtained, and the instant when Leonore, pistol in hand, rushes 
towards the Governor, while the famous fanfare resounds without, 
is one of the most powerful scenes that musico-dramatic literature 
has ever produced. Contrasted with Gluck's Alceste (who, to 
rescue her spouse, braves the terrors of Orcus), Leonore's deed is 
truer to life and of far greater effect, "more modern," so to say, 
because the frightfulness of Hades does not affect us, whereas 
Florestan's sombre subterranean dungeon moves us to deepest 
sympathy. 

Beethoven — as he said even on his deathbed — cared to com- 
pose only such opera-texts as that of Cherubini's "Watercarriers" 
or Spontini's "Vestalin," that is, subjects of an elevated and 
morally wholesome type; and so this drama, akin to the "Water- 
carriers," but far surpassing it in loftiness of motive, was bound to 
impress him powerfully. And Beethoven was not so unfamiliar 
with the theatre as is generally believed. In Bonn he already 
held the post of theatre-accompanist on the "cembalo," and even 
assisted at the rehearsal of two works by Gluck; later, in Vienna 
(1793-1802), he was a pupil in vocal composition of Antonio 
Salieri (1750-1825), of whom Gluck had said that he was the only 
one who had learned from him; therefore it is not improbable 
that Beethoven was also influenced — at least indirectly — by Gluck, 
more especially as the Cherubini-Spontini school deriving from 
Gluck was so congenial to him. Besides, Beethoven frequently 
attended the operatic performances at Vienna. 

Beethoven's ballet "Prometheus" (Die Geschopfe des Prome- 
theus; Vienna, 1801) was probably the immediate cause that led the 
theatrical expert Schikaneder to make Beethoven the proposition 
that he should compose an opera; and there is no doubt, that 
the composition of that work was a good preliminary study for 
Beethoven the dramatist. 

Fortunately, the literary adaptation of the subject-matter 
was not the work of Schikaneder, but of his successor, Joseph 
Sonnleithner (1766-1835), from 1804 Court Theatre Secretary 
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in Vienna, a man well versed in letters and music. Sonnleithner 
substantially only translated the Bouilly libretto into very ac- 
ceptable, singable verses, without on the whole making too many 
changes. To be sure, his division into three acts was unfavorable, 
Bouilly's version having but two (and Beethoven's opera finally 
conformed to this latter). The first act ended with the trio 
"Gut, Sohnchen, gut"; the second act began with the march and 
closed with the scene in which Pizarro admonishes his soldiers to 
be watchful ; the third act corresponded with the definitive second 
act, beginning in the prison, but ending without a change of scene, 
the denouement being brought about in the prison itself. It is 
apparent that the later conclusion with three scenes — courtyard, 
prison-cell, and terrace of the castle — is preferable, if only for the 
reason that the bright colors of the jubilant castle-music are out 
of place in the gloomy dungeon. The exposition, too, in its cheery, 
ballad -opera style, is at present (as in 1804) transferred from the 
sombre prisonyard in which Bouilly lays the scene into a homelike 
middle-class interior. 

Beethoven eagerly set to work on the composition; his sketches 
for the opera, though only half of them are extant, fill 346 16-line 
music-sheets 1 ; by the Spring of 1805 he had outlined the greater 
part of the work. How carefully the Master proceeded is shown 
by the circumstance, that he sketched Leonore's aria "Komm, 
Hoffnung" no fewer than eighteen times, and similarly the begin- 
ning of the Florestan aria "In des Lebens Friihlingstagen," and 
that he was continually rewriting the choral finale. Any one who 
would make a study of Beethoven's way of working — so different 
from Mozart's! — must have recourse to this sketch-book, which 
affords invaluable insight into Beethoven's workshop, and compare 
it with Dr. Erich Prieger's edition of the opera "Leonore" after the 
original text (Breitkopf & Hartel, 1905). — As a supplement to 
this latter the same firm has published separately the original 
version (in C major) of Marzelline's aria "O war' ich schon mit 
dir vereint." 

Beethoven is the sole great composer to leave sketches so 
extensive in scope to posterity. In contrast with Mozart, he 
worked slowly and painfully. His thoughts, thrown out like 
volcanic eruptions, had to be turned again and again before taking 
on their definitive shape. Their first form is sometimes such, 
that one can hardly conceive how a master of Beethoven's rank 
could invent anything so primitive. As the admirable editor of 

1 Cf. G. Nottebohm's publication, "Zweite Beethoveniana" (1887), a sketch-book 
dating from 1804. 
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Beethoven's sketch-books, G. Nottebohm, observes, the ways of 
Beethoven the creator are a mystery to us. This mystery, how- 
ever we approach it, lies in the wrestling of the Master with his 
daemon, in his struggle with his genius. The daemon, indeed, 
once dwelt in the sketch-books, but he has vanished. The mind 
that dictated the work does not appear in the sketches; they do 
not reveal the law to which Beethoven yielded himself in his 
creative mood. They can afford no conception of the Idea, which 
is made manifest only in the art-work itself. We perceive only 
disconnected details, not the entire process of creation. The 
organic development of the art- work is not to be learned from the 
sketches. Hence, these sketches can contribute neither to our 
understanding of nor to our delight in the art-work, and yet they 
are surpassingly eloquent, would we comprehend Beethoven the 
artist. For the sketches tell us something that the finished art- 
work withholds — must withhold, in fact, to present itself as a 
perfect work of art. We shall, therefore, be obliged to bring 
forward the sketches when the turning-point of the drama is 
reached. 

In its original form the opera "Leonore" (or — as it was called 
by the theatre management, contrary to Beethoven's wishes, in 
order to avoid confounding it with Paer's opera — "Fidelio, oder 
die eheliche Liebe") was brought out in the Schauspielhaus an der 
Wien on Nov. 20, 1805. In consequence of unfavorable political 
and artistic conditions, its success was slight; only two repetitions 
followed. The French had just occupied Vienna, so that the 
audience was composed in its majority of French officers; and 
Beethoven, who conducted the performance (he was not a good 
conductor), was sadly exasperated by the orchestra. Even a 
Leonore as eminent vocally — though histrionically ungifted — as 
Anna Milder-Hauptmann could not save the work, which disap- 
peared after a few performances. Mozart's brother-in-law, the 
basso Sebastian Meyer, a remarkably fine Sarastro, sang the role 
of Pizarro, and complained — not without reason — -that Beethoven 
had treated the voice-parts with so little consideration, and had 
learned nothing from Mozart in this particular. According to 
Schindler's report, Beethoven, in order to throw Meyer out, had 
intentionally written a passage in Pizarro's aria — -to be found 
only in the original version — in such a manner that it was almost 
impossible for the vocalist to sing it correctly because of the chro- 
matic suspensions in the accompaniment. However, Beethoven 
had this passage, ostensibly altered for one particular singer, 
printed as altered; so it is likely — and this is characteristic of him 
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as a dramatist — that he considered the passage essential for the 
characterization of the inflexible Pizarro. It was stricken out 
only when the act-close was changed. 

At all events it is certain that "Leonore" was received with 
little enthusiasm by contemporaries. Apart from many an 
unintelligent criticism, due to the astonishing newness of inspired 
flights, the reproach of excessive length and superfluous text- 
repetitions, besides the awkward leading of the vocal parts, was 
evidently well founded, for Beethoven, heeding the counsel of 
well-intentioned friends, was soon forced to decide on making far- 
reaching alterations in these particulars. After Dr. Prieger had 
rediscovered the long lost original version, the Berlin Opera House 
brought out "Leonore" on Nov. 20, 1805, in the form and on the 
centenary of its first production. The work was given in three 
acts. The first begins with Marzelline's aria, "O war' ich schon 
mit dir vereint," which occupies second place in "Fidelio"; then 
comes the cheery duet, "Jetzt, Schatzchen, jetzt sind wir allein," 
with which the later "Fidelio" begins. The third number, an 
insignificant trio between Marzelline, Jaquino and Rocco, was 
expunged by Beethoven himself. The famous quartet, "Mir ist 
so wunderbar," Rocco's aria, "Hat man nicht auch Gold daneben," 
and the trio, "Gut, Sohnchen, gut," are the remaining constituent 
parts of the first act, which — and most opportunely — does not 
yet lead into the dramatic conflict proper, but forms a sort of 
introduction in comedy-opera style, with nearly exclusive bearing 
on the secondary plot. The principal action opens only with the 
second act; it commences with the march of the prisoners, brings 
in Pizarro's aria with chorus (in a different version), the duet in 
which Pizarro persuades Rocco, and thereafter a dramatically 
and psychologically impossible duet between Marzelline and 
Leonore (Marzelline rhapsodizes of her future wedded bliss with 
Fidelio!), later excised by Beethoven. Leonore's great aria, that 
now begins with the recitative "Abscheulicher, wo eilst du hin?" 
had a different beginning, and ended with excessively difficult 
coloratura passages. Entirely dissimilar is the arrangement of 
the finale, in which the above-mentioned unsingable passage for 
Pizarro was found. A grand aria for Pizarro, with chorus, forms 
the act-close. The third act, which plays throughout in the 
dungeon, introduces Florestan's aria in a decidedly different form; 
after the A-major Adagio there follows, instead of the Allegro close 
of such extreme difficulty for the singer, a tranquil F-minor lyric, 
"Ach, es waren schone Tage." Of importance, too, is the recita- 
tive preceding the duet "O namenlose Freude," with its expressive 
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solo oboe. Finally, in this revival (as emphasized in the reports) 
the solemn ensemble, "Gott, welch ein Augenblick," was regarded 
as a conception of loftiest artistic inspiration (the melody, origin- 
ally set to the words "Da stiegen die Menschen ans Licht," was 
transferred by Beethoven from a youthful work composed in 
Bonn, the funeral cantata for Joseph II, written in 1790). Gen- 
erally speaking, the impressions persisting after the revival of 
"Leonore" in the original form may be summarized as follows: 
The earlier version can not, of course, supersede the definitive 
one, but may well maintain itself beside the latter. In the ma- 
jority of details we must award the preference to Beethoven's 
latest revision; on the other hand, the Master unhappily relin- 
quished certain beauties found in "Leonore," which we regret- 
fully miss in "Fidelio." Among these we note, above all, the close 
of the Florestan aria, the moving recitative before the duet of 
the spouses, and the slow movement in the closing chorus — 
wonderful beauties which arouse more than an historical interest. 
In style, "Leonore" is indubitably more homogeneous than the 
latest version, which bears the impress of Beethoven's several 
stylistic periods. 

The ill success of the first production caused some of Beetho- 
ven's friends familiar with matters theatrical to induce him 
to make sweeping excisions. A memorable conference, lasting 
from 7 o'clock in the evening till 2 the next morning, was held 
at the palace of Prince Lichnowsky, whose lady took charge of 
the piano-part; and now began a mighty struggle with the Master, 
concerning which the tenor singer Rockel (the father of Richard 
Wagner's friend) gives a detailed account. The poet Collin 
(author of "Coriolanus," to which Beethoven wrote the celebrated 
overture) and Breuning represented the dramaturgic side, and 
Rockel and the basso Meyer the vocal. Beethoven defended 
every measure with lion-like intrepidity, the upshot being that 
whole numbers had to be cut. But when Meyer launched a 
special attack upon the Pizarro aria (as preserved in the original 
version), saying that no one could sing it with effect, Beethoven 
lost his temper. Finally he promised to compose a new aria for 
Pizarro (this is the one now marked No. 7 in "Fidelio"), and the 
Prince at last succeeded in persuading Beethoven to consent to 
the "tentative" omission of the discarded numbers at the new 
performance of the opera. On this occasion the r61e of Florestan 
was assigned to Rockel. All that ROckel, who was then still 
in possession of the now untraceable manuscript (in Beethoven's 
own handwriting) of the voice-part, otherwise relates about 
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alterations, does not agree with the other accounts handed down 
to us, as Otto Jahn has pointed out. Those desirous of studying 
"Leonore" in its second form are referred to Jahn's arrangement 
published by Breitkopf in 1852, with which, however, they should 
compare Prieger's arrangement of the first version, published 
half a century later. 

One point is beyond dispute: However excellent, dramatic- 
ally, the advice given Beethoven at Lichnowsky's may have been, 
violence was done him musically in some cases, and the cuts were 
of such a nature that another, more careful reconstruction of the 
work was needed. In the second version, concerning whose 
abbreviations, as compared with the first, we need not go into 
further details (for this second version is a mere phase in the tran- 
sition to the definitive form), the work reappeared as "Fidelio," 
but in two acts, on March 29, 1806, and experienced four repeti- 
tions. This time the production — a very mediocre one, withal — 
took place with great success before a select audience, and criticism 
spoke well of it, besides. Only the overture — this time it was the 
celebrated Third — proved to be a stumbling-block; there were 
complaints of "incessant dissonances," "overmultiplied buzzing 
of the violins"; and it was called a work of artifice rather than of 
true art. 

In this connection a word must be said with regard to the 
complicated relations of the several versions. Nowadays we name 
the work, in its first and second versions, "LeOnore"; for us, 
"Fidelio" is the title of the definitive form (of 1814). We call 
the E-major overture (the one written last) the "Fidelio" overture; 
the "Leonore" overtures are the three that Beethoven wrote for 
the two earlier versions. How there came to be three of them, 
we shall now explain. 

The overture played at the premiere in 1805 is the one known 
at present as "Leonore Overture No. 2." It was characterized 
as too diffuse, and too difficult for the wind-instruments, and 
Beethoven therefore replaced it by the so-called "Third Leonore 
Overture," which was played at the revival of the work in the year 
1806. In reality this overture is only a working-over of the 
earlier one; themes and arrangements are identical, but the work- 
ing-out and modulatory design are different. It is remarkable, 
merely as a matter of construction, that in the "second" overture 
Beethoven required no fewer than 355 measures for developing 
his musical train of thought as far as the famous trumpet fanfare, 
but only 234 in the "third." None the less, the "second," as 
heard occasionally in concert-halls, possesses certain advantages; 
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it is, perhaps, more directly emotional, whereas the later overture 
is more masterfully "elaborated." Of peculiar interest is the 
transformation which the trumpet signal 1 , representing the turning- 
point of the drama, underwent. In the "second" Leonore over- 
ture it reads: 




But in the prison-scene in the first version of the opera it appears 
in the following form: 




It is most familiar as given in the "third" Leonore overture: 




where its construction conforms to that of the prison-scene in the 
score of the second version of the opera. The beginning of the 
fanfare in the prison-scene of the last "Fidelio" version (without 
slurs in the second measure!) reads differently: 



* 



E 



I LUU ''l UPg 



In the "second" overture Beethoven inserted a reminiscence 
of the Allegro theme between the two trumpet-calls. Then, 
after the second fanfare, came a suggestion of the Florestan aria, 
followed quite abruptly by the famous passage for the violins, 
which later ushered in the Presto. 

In the "great" (third) overture all this is changed. Here 
Beethoven reaches directly into the drama itself, taking therefrom 

•Originally it was not written with bars, but these were introduced later by Beetho- 
ven. It is a military signal, and therefore not to be played "feelingly"! 
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the orchestral theme that sounds to the theme "Ach, du bist 
gerettet" (Ah, thou art saved!), thus taking over what might be 
called the "theme of salvation" into the orchestra. It is just this 
intensely emotional episode which wins such high favor for the 
Leonore Overture No. 3. Richard Wagner, in particular, held 
this "marvelous" overture in high regard: "far from furnishing 
a mere musical introduction to the drama, in itself it presents 
this drama more completely and movingly than we find it in the 
ensuing disjointed stage action. This work is not simply an 
overture, but in itself a most powerful drama." 

The fundamental idea of the overture may well be symbolized 
by the sentence "through dark to dawn" (per aspera ad astro). 
In the introduction we distinctly hear the sighing of the imprisoned 
Florestan in the strains of the theme of his aria. But Love, 
mounting strong and full of hope, knocks at his dungeon and 
rushes vehemently (Allegro) into action. It is Leonore herself, 
the noble woman (second theme in E major), who comes to the 
rescue. Despite all hindrances she penetrates into the prison, 
offers battle to the monster himself — then, at the moment when 
need is highest, God is nighest; the signal of deliverance heralds 
the advent of the rescuer. Profoundly affected, all harken to the 
call, that resounds once again. A repetition of the principal 
theme — in a purely symphonic sense — finally leads into exultant 
rejoicing; the victory of Goodness over Evil is complete, and an 
imposing paean of liberation closes the mighty composition. 

Contrasted with this "third" overture and its no less dis- 
tinguished sister, the "second," the other two overtures are in a 
difficult position. The so-called "first" — nominally Op. 138, but 
this number was arbitrarily chosen after Beethoven's death — was 
not written until 1807, especially for the Prague theatre, for which 
the two preceding overtures were impracticable. This overture, 
not generally known before the composer's decease, and misnamed 
the "first," has nothing in common with the two other Leonore 
overtures but the theme of the Florestan aria. This rather in- 
significant overture is never played before the opera, and only 
occasionally in the concert-hall, and possesses no features calling 
for special observations. Of greater importance is the so-called 
"Fidelio" overture (in E major), which Beethoven, without 
thematic borrowing from the opera, wrote in 1814 for the definitive 
version of the work. Historically considered, this overture is a 
step backward, for it retreats from the advanced positions won 
by Gluck's "Iphigenie" overture and Mozart's "Don Giovanni" 
overture, which the two great overtures (Nos. 2 and 3) maintain. 
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However, in its light-hearted insouciance it is in so far a better 
introduction to the opera than the imposing "third" Leonore 
overture, as it does not anticipate — and thus weaken — the most 
telling stage-effects, but simply prepares the hearers for the 
ingenuous comedy-opera scenes of the first act. Only as from 
afar off does it intimate, in a lovely adagio theme, aught of stern 
or tragic import. So nowadays we are accustomed to playing 
this overture regularly on beginning the opera, and have given 
up substituting the third Leonore overture for it. But even in 
the theatre the public does not like to forgo the hearing of this 
masterwork, and therefore strange expedients have been sought. 
Otto Nicolai, the composer of "The Merry Wives of Windsor," 
first employed the third Leonore overture as an interlude between 
the two acts of "Fidelio" — which is even more ruinous to the 
effect. Furthermore, when this is done, the jubilant close of the 
overture stands in impossible contrast to the following gloomy 
prison-scene. Hans von Biilow later played the overture as an 
epilogue after the opera, advancing as his reason for so doing 
Wagner's declaration that this overture is no "overture" at all, but 
an ideal summing-up of the opera — a somewhat doctrinaire 
justification. Finally, beginning as early as the 'fifties, and 
again more recently under Mahler and Mottl in Vienna and 
Munich, the overture has been played to accompany the change 
of scene between the two divisions of the second act — the change 
from the dungeon to the castle-terrace. This solution — unless 
we prefer to limit the Leonore overture exclusively to the concert- 
hall — is evidently by far the best. In this way neither the effect 
of the drama is anticipated nor, after the action is finished, is the 
entire drama symphonically presented for the second time. Thus, 
before the drama itself reaches the denouement, our attention is 
concentrated on its principal features, and through the jubilant 
close we are adequately prepared for the final outcome. From 
the side of stage-mechanics, too, this placing of the overture is 
much to be recommended on account of the shifting of the scenes. 
Beethoven's opera in its second — hardly acceptable — version 
would have been done for and forgotten, had it not been resusci- 
tated in 1814 by an exceptional event. Three "governors" of 
the Court Opera were to have a benefit-performance, for which 
the selection of the work was left to them, but with the proviso 
that no extra expense should be incurred. Beethoven's opera 
again came to mind, and the Master declared himself willing 
to furnish the material if he were permitted to make a thorough- 
going revision. As collaborator he secured his friend Friedrich 
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Treitschke, who, as an opera-poet and stage-manager, was the right 
man to remodel Sonnleithner's book, with the author's permission. 
Treitschke was the first to conceive the happy idea of transferring 
the prison-scene into the open air. Further, according to his own 
account, Treitschke made the following changes. The scene 
of the entire first act was set in the courtyard (this for the second 
time, for such was Bouilly's original direction) ; the duet, which has 
a livelier effect as opening number, was placed at the beginning, 
and Marzelline's aria in second place; Leonore's grand aria was 
reconstructed; and, finally, Treitschke agreed with Beethoven 
upon another act-close — the return of the prisoners at Pizarro's 
command and their plaint on reincarceration. 

The second act (so Treitschke relates) presented a great difficulty 
at the very outset. Beethoven, for his part, desired to signalize poor 
Florestan by an aria, while I raised the objection that a man who was 
almost starved to death could not possibly sing bravura. We tried one 
thing after another; at last, in his opinion, I hit the nail on the head. I 
wrote some lines descriptive of the final upflaming of life before extinguish- 
ment: "Und spur' ich nicht linde, sanft sauselnde Liifte," etc. No 
sooner was the aria written than I handed it to Beethoven. He read it, 
paced up and down the room, mumbled and hummed as was his wont, 
instead of singing, and then tore the fortepiano open. He laid the text 
before him and began wonderful phantasies which, alas! no magic art 
could hold fast. Out of them he appeared to conjure up the motif of the 
aria. Hours slipped by, but Beethoven went on improvising. The 
evening meal, which he was to enjoy with us, was put on table — he paid 
no attention to it. It was late when he embraced me, left his supper in 
the lurch, and hastened home. Next day the admirable piece was 
finished. 

Nearly all the other changes in the second act were confined to 
abbreviations and re versifications. The quartet "Er sterbe!" was 
interrupted at Treitschke's instance by a brief pause during which 
Jaquino together with others announces the arrival of the Minister 
and prevents the consummation of the murder by calling Pizarro 
away. After the succeeding duet Rocco conducted Florestan and 
Leonore to an audience with the Minister. (The original stage- 
directions, just before the duet, read thus: Pizarro rushes off, 
Rocco after him, Leonore tries to hold him back, he wrenches 
the pistol from her, with a cry she falls in a faint.) Leonore then 
gradually rallies in a recitative preceding the duet, and Rocco 
explains and justifies his behavior at the very end of the work. 
Beethoven wrote to Treitschke that he had read his emendations 
with great pleasure, and had been influenced thereby "to restore 
the ruins of an old castle." But he speedily found "this whole 
affair of the opera the most laborious imaginable. I am dissatisfied 
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with the greater part of it, and there is hardly a single number in 
which I should not have to patch up my present dissatisfaction 
with some little satisfaction. But there is a vast difference between 
a case like this and the ability to abandon oneself to free meditation 
or inspiration." 

On the 23rd of May, 1814, the premiere of the definitive 
"Fidelio" (Beethoven himself had now accepted this appellation) 
took place with great applause, the Master conducting in person. 
As the new E-major overture was not ready in time, the Prome- 
theus overture was played. The E-major overture did not 
assume its place until after the second performance. 

From this date onward, "Fidelio" found its way not only into 
the German opera-repertory, but soon into that of foreign theatres 
also, more especially after the gifted Wilhelmine Schroeder- 
Devrient (1804-1860, daughter of Friedrich Schroeder, the creator 
of Don Giovanni in German) had, in the truest sense of the term, 
created the r61e of Leonore (November, 1822), which up to that time 
had merely been sung, but not convincingly impersonated. 
Among the audience sat Beethoven, whose sparkling eyes, 
shining from out the cloak wherein he had wrapped himself, 
followed the singer unswervingly from his seat just behind the 
conductor, his gaze fairly fascinating her. 

Although unable to hear a single note, his enthusiasm was so 
aroused by her acting that he promised to write a new opera 
especially for her. Beethoven did not keep his promise, but an 
Other came and wrote operas especially for the wonderful canca- 
trice — Richard Wagner. What an important influence the imper- 
sonation of Leonore by the Schroeder-Devrient had upon Wagner 
and his creations, could already be gathered from the enthusiastic 
description of her performance found in Wagner's fanciful tale, 
"A Pilgrimage to Beethoven": "This singer seemed to have 
wedded herself in early youth to the genius of Beethoven. How 
glowingly, how poetically, with what profound effect, did she 
present this extraordinary woman! She has won the glory of re- 
vealing Beethoven's work to the German public. . . . For my own 
part, heaven was opened wide; I was transfigured, and worshipped 
the genius who had led me — like Florestan — out of darkness end 
fetters into daylight and freedom." Even more significant is 
the description in Wagner's great autobiography, "Mein Leben." 

A marvel suddenly gave my artistic emotionality a new impulse, 
decisive for my entire life. This was a short 'starring' season of Wilhel- 
mine Schroeder-Devrient, then 1 at the zenith of her artistic career — 

'He is speaking of the period shortly after Beethoven's death. 
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youthful, beautiful and ardent as no other woman I have since seen on the 
stage. She appeared in 'Fidelio.' When I look back on my whole life, 
I find scarcely any event which, as regards its effect on myself, can be 
compared with this. Whoever bears a memory of this wonderful woman 
at this period of her life, must in some wise be able to testify to the 
well-nigh daemonic glow wherewith the creative feats of this incompara- 
ble artist infallibly inundated him, so full of human ecstasy were they. 
After the performance I wrote a brief letter informing the great artist in 
so many words that to-day my life had taken on its true meaning, and 
that, should she sometime hear my name mentioned with applause in 
the world of art, she should remember that she had made me, on this 
evening, what I herewith vow to become. . . . When I came to Dresden 
in the year 1842, to make my debut with Rienzi, and was a frequent 
visitor at the house of the kindly disposed artist, she surprised me one 
day by an exact recitation of my letter, which seemed to have made an 
impression on her, as she had actually preserved it. 

Thus were woven the threads connecting Beethoven's 
"Fidelio" with the art of Richard Wagner. There are, in particu- 
lar, two factors whose impulsion, above and beyond Mozart into 
the future of the romantic opera, were manifested with peculiar 
force in the interpretations of the Schroeder-Devrient; one of 
these factors concerns the singers, the other the orchestra. Beet- 
hoven was, above all, an instrumental composer and pianist, and, 
when carried away by the lofty flight of his imagination, could 
never rightly comprehend — as is proved by all his vocal works — 
that the human voice is no instrument, but a frail, tender organ, 
which ought to be treated with wise consideration and constant 
attention, as Mozart did. Beethoven's friend Schindler confirms 
this fact: "The habit of abandoning himself wholly to the impulse 
of his inspiration, limited solely by the laws of harmony and 
rhythm, and his knowledge of the nature of instruments — this 
habit, combined with his inability to produce a good tone himself, 
allows us to conjecture what struggles Beethoven must perforce 
have had with himself while composing this opera-score." 

From conversations of Schindler with Cherubini we know 
that the latter, after hearing "Fidelio," lamented the fact that Beet- 
hoven had till then paid far too little attention to the study of 
vocal art, this being no fault of Beethoven's teacher, Salieri, for 
he himself had told Cherubini how he had fared with the self- 
willed Beethoven. For this reason Cherubini, who was ten 
years older than Beethoven, kindly presented him with a copy 
of the Singing Method of the Paris Conservatory, advising him 
to study it. So it had a place in Beethoven's library, but — accord- 
ing to Schindler's testimony — the Master never used it. "What 
could it have been (observes Schindler) that caused the singers 
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to complain and brought about vexatious conflicts? Beethoven's 
obstinate contention that what he had written was good and 
singable — that was the stumbling-block which neither diffident 
representations nor diplomatic negotiations had power to remove. 
Mme. Milder-Hauptmann related, among other matters, that she 
too had been hard put to it to maintain her ground against the 
Master, chiefly with regard to the awkward, unsingable passages 
in the Adagio of the aria in E major, so unsuited to her voice — 
and all without avail until in 1814 she declared positively that she 
would never again sing the aria in that form on the stage. That 
helped." 

We of to-day may be grateful to the Milder-Hauptmann 
for having rid the part of Leonore of those wholly unmeaning, 
purely instrumental passages which Beethoven originally wrote, 
and against which Milder-Hauptmann protested. Even in the 
Adagio of the aria "Komm', Hoffnung" there were difficult 
roulades. But in "Fidelio" the main requisite was not, as formerly, 
"charmful song," but ecstatically intensified expression, and here 
the Schroeder-Devrient was doubtless in her element. However, 
her style — especially under the influence of the similarly designed 
Wagner roles, which likewise did violence to the voice in some 
cases — was misapprehended, and thus it came that Alfred von 
Wolzogen, biographer of the Schroeder-Devrient, could rightly 
observe: 

The very fact that our present-day prima donnas can refer to such 
apostles as the Schroeder-Devrient in support of their much-applauded 
aberrations, is certainly most unfortunate; and the eternally immutable 
demand of good taste and a wholesome love of art that in the opera 
one ought, above all else, to hear singing, breaks powerless against the 
craze that has seized on the whole world. . . . The chief virtue of her 
singing resided in the intimate, soulfelt interpretation of the composi- 
tion; the more delicate its texture, the more did one have to admire the 
resourcefulness wherewith she could set everything in its proper light. 

Thus the Schroeder-Devrient stood on the grand divide 
between Beethoven and Wagner; a product of the old opera, she 
strove toward new ideals, but, misunderstood in her unwonted 
endeavor, she became the victim of an exaggerated imitation — 
precisely like Wagner, who himself in certain respects exaggerated 
the precedent set by Beethoven for the treatment of the orchestra 
and the relation between singer and orchestra. 

The orchestral resources employed by Beethoven in "Fidelio" 
do not, in general, very greatly surpass those of Mozart in "Don 
Giovanni." The manner of bringing on the instruments exhibits 
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sagacious precaution. Thus, in the first five numbers of the score, 
Beethoven contents himself with the strings, the usual woodwind, 
and two horns. The trumpets, kettledrums and double-bassoon 
are not introduced until No. 6, the March of the Guards, infused 
with the sombre shades of the prison. On the other hand, in 
Leonore's grand aria (No. 9), Beethoven uses only three horns. 
Kettledrums and brass do not reemerge before the Finale. Beet- 
hoven subjected himself to special restrictions with regard to the 
trombones, of which he employed but two — tenor and bass; he 
calls upon them solely for peculiarly blood-curdling effects, not 
for reinforcing the noise of a Tutti. All. the more portentous is 
their occasional entrance during the duet between Rocco and 
Pizarro, and also in the Finale. For the rest, while Beethoven's 
orchestra is very similar to Mozart's in combination, it is entirely 
dissimilar in its employment; Beethoven's artistry in thematic 
work, most loftily developed in his symphonies, is shown here 
too in an interweaving of motives unknown in the earlier opera. 
He was the first to bring forward the orchestra as a coordinate 
factor, not merely as a subordinate accompaniment to the pre- 
dominant singers. While this was a distinct advance at that 
time, it was fraught with peril for the future of the opera, 
for one step further, and the orchestra had proclaimed itself an 
autocrat. 

The difference between Mozart's and Beethoven's treatment 
of the orchestra is exceptionally evident in the opening number, 
the seemingly so artless duet sung by the turnkey's daughter 
Marzelline and her hapless lover Jaquino, discarded for Fidelio. 
Outwardly quite in the Mozart style, it is yet more strongly in- 
fluenced by Cherubini, whom Beethoven admired exceedingly 
as a dramatic composer, and from whose "Watercarriers" he even 
copied passages for his own study. (These passages, in a sketch- 
book owned by Joachim, are to be found side by side with excerpts 
from "The Magic Flute" and sketches for "Fidelio.") Herein 
the vocal melody is no longer supreme, but the unpretentious 
orchestral motive with which the number begins develops into 
leading control. This theme, representative in a way of Mar- 
zelline's feline evasion of her lover's clumsy wooing, bobs up like 
a kobold in every corner — now among the woodwind and anon 
among the strings, continually illustrating the action of the duet 
in delightful fashion. And so this number, otherwise quite in 
the traditional form, is turned into a comedy scene, to which, 
however, a most individual character is lent by the highly amusing 
interruptions (when the gate-keeper has to answer the repeated 
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knockings at the door). Whereas this first number is devoted 
in the main to a portrayal of the unfortunate lover Jaquino, the 
succeeding sentimental aria, something after the style of Mozart, 
is given up to a characterization of Marzelline who, at first so 
vivacious, is now grown sentimental. With these may be associ- 
ated Rocco's aria in praise of "Gold," so aptly illustrating his 
easy-going, plebeian temperament. None of these numbers 
foreshadows, in its musical-comedy vein, the depth of the swiftly 
approaching tragedy. Not until the Quartet-Canon interpolated 
as No. 3, in which Leonore's voice is first heard in song, does the 
real tone-drama "Fidelio" begin. In this quartet four totally 
dissimilar emotions are expressed, through the Master's genius, 
by a single melody and its contrapuntal opposite. The way in 
which Beethoven utilized this set form for the expression of so 
various human feelings, is one of the greatest marvels of dramatic 
tonal art. Imagine the situation — first of all Leonore: "Wie 
gross ist die Gefahr, wie schwach der HofTnung Schein!" and to 
aggravate her difficulties the distressful infatuation of Marzelline 
is superadded. But the latter, who fancies that Fidelio returns 
her affection, is lost in her love-dreams ("Mir ist so wunderbar"). 
There is Rocco, besides, the good-natured papa, who sees nothing 
but his daughter's future happiness, and wishes to have her wed 
Fidelio ("Sie liebt ihn, das ist klar"). And last of all, the dis- 
comfited wooer Jaquino, who comically expresses his exasperation : 
"Mir straubt sich schon das Haar, der Vater willigt ein." When 
the four singers know how to fit the expression of their various 
emotions to the plastic melody of the canon, this number becomes 
one of the most thrilling and beautiful of the whole opera — indeed, 
it furnishes a key to all that follows, for in it Leonore's soullife 
is discovered for the first time. The succeeding "Gold" aria of 
Rocco is the last cheerful gleam in the work, whose interpretation, 
moreover, may easily be too tragic. For it belongs to the class of 
semi-serious opera (termed by the Italians opera semiseria), and 
Beethoven, the great humorist, well knew what he was about 
when, like Shakespeare, he set the sublime and tragic in dramatic 
contrast over against the humdrum existence of the commonalty. 
Lilli Lehmann, one of the best interpreters of Leonore, rightly 
observes, in her admirable "Studie zu Fidelio" (1904) : 

In any event, humor must nowhere be wanting in 'Fidelio,' excepting 
in loftily dramatic or tragic scenes. But humor is only too readily 
confounded, by those who are uneducated, inartistic, or prone to ex- 
aggeration, with comicality, and even not infrequently with low comedy, 
in an endeavor to win over the laughers. This is befitting to none of the 
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characters in 'Fidelio.' By humor in 'Fidelio' I mean a refined cheeriness, 
a nonchalance in mood and tone, a friendly, lighthearted raillery such as 
one may, with all respect, allow oneself with others. All this can be ex- 
pressed by Rocco with authority, by Leonore with feminine tact, by 
Marzelline with youthful naivete, and by Jaquino with very specially 
delicate nuances at every opportunity that offers; and thereby, with the 
most natural means, a variety will be created whose favorable influence 
is felt throughout the opera. 

The Terzet No. 5, a symphonically treated scene, carries the 
external and internal action rapidly forward. The same ener- 
getic violin-phrase that, at the beginning, characterized Leonore's 
stout-hearted resolution to descend into the dungeon with Rocco, 
is thematically repeated at Leonore's exclamation, powerfully 
supported by the wind-instruments : "Ich habe Mut!" A glowing 
melody by Marzelline and a rotund theme by Rocco follow after, 
and the first part of the drama ends, quite conventionally, with 
an expression of general happiness. Now there suddenly enters 
an unexpected modulation with Rocco's words, "Der Gouverneur"; 
a new difficulty starts up, for without Pizarro's permission Rocco 
may not even take his future son-in-law into the dungeon with 
him. Thus Leonore, within sight of the goal, is again at the 
mercy of her husband's deadly enemy. Her despairful voice 
now takes the lead in the midst of the number, which ends — more's 
the pity! — quite conventionally with an Allegro ("Nur auf der 
Hut, dann geht es gut"). 

Here, where the first act ended in the original version, a 
dividing-line is distinctly apparent. The exposition of the drama 
(exclusive of the characters of Pizarro and Florestan) is finished; 
the introductory comedy of everyday life is done, the really tragic 
action begins. If a change of scene now takes place, this is shown 
still more convincingly. Henceforward Leonore, Pizarro and 
Florestan are the principals, Rocco shrinks in importance, and 
both Marzelline and Jaquino retire into the background as sub- 
ordinate characters. However, even for these last r6les, Lilli 
Lehmann properly demands first-class interpreters! "One does 
not act and sing any opera alone; all the performers share in the 
work, and it is their duty to do their parts and the work full 
justice, down to the least detail." Hence it is also of high im- 
portance that the spoken dialogue, in which the most significant 
matters are conveyed, should be managed with peculiar care. 
The abuse of half-learning the dialogue and repeating it after 
the prompter as best one may, must necessarily exercise a disturb- 
ing effect on the general presentation of such a masterwork as 
"Fidelio." The interpreters of the lesser r61es must realize to 
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the full what their words, accents, attitudes and gestures signify 
for their co-actors. Leonore, as Lilli Lehmann remarks, has to 
lay strong emphasis on her prose. "But how absurd such emphasis 
seems when nothing at all has gone before to justify these bursts of 
emotion, or when Leonore is obliged to subdue her outbursts to 
such a degree that they pass over quite without effect." To 
carry oneself at the right time as a principal, or, as the case may 
be, a subordinate character, is the great, or rather the greatest 
art on the stage, and assuredly in real life as well. 

After a peculiar processional march of the guards, apparently 
beginning with a weak beat on the dominant, the Governor, 
Pizarro, makes his appearance. A letter from a friend warns 
him of the Minister's visit of inspection, and in an aria (No. 7), 
which admittedly is quite in the style of the theatre-villains of 
early Italian opera, he announces his determination to make 
away with Florestan without delay. The subdued Chorus 
of Guards ("Er spricht von Tod und Wunden"), however textually 
nonsensical, can make a most weirdly thrilling effect if properly 
handled. Pizarro makes his arrangements (in the dialogue), 
laying stress on his order — in general terms — that a "signal" is 
to be given instantly when the Minister's equipage is sighted. 
This is in preparation for the celebrated trumpet fanfare in the 
next act. Of equal importance with these external measures for 
Pizarro is his security within. Therefore, in a duet (No. 8), a 
superb scene, he seeks to win over Rocco by means of gold and 
persuasive words. What sinister effect characterizes the word 
"Morden!" and the dagger-thrust, supported by the trombones: 
"Ein Stoss, und er verstummt!" 

Rocco, wholly the subaltern employee, while promising his 
assistance in doing away with the "evil-disposed subject," protests 
that it is not his duty to do the killing himself. So Rocco is only 
to dig the grave; Pizarro will carry out the murder. Rocco 
quiets his conscience with the reflection that death will bring 
release to the half -starved prisoner. 

The next-following scene of Leonore, the recitative and 
aria No. 9 ("Abscheulicher, wo eilst du hin?"), is a powerful solo 
number revealing Leonore's masterful character. Originally 
an aria di bravura, in its present form it is a complete emotional 
exposition of the drama. Indeed (as Kufferath expresses himself 
in his excellent French study of "Fidelio"), it contains "the 
entire drama in epitome" (tout le drame en raccourci). This 
is the more astonishing, because the piece follows, in its form, 
the model of the classic aria throughout, Beethoven's genius 
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employing this form here for the expression of a mighty spiritual 
conflict. This number makes enormous demands on breath-con- 
trol, connected musical phrasing, and a wise apportionment of 
energy. One is inclined to agree with Lilli Lehmann that Beet- 
hoven instrumented the close of the aria too thinly; but whether 
or how this should be reinforced, with due respect, is a question. 

The remarkably dramatic finale consists of four chief divisions; 
first, a prisoners' chorus, joyously welcoming the sunlight; then 
the scene between Rocco and Leonore, who learns that she will 
be permitted to descend into the dungeon that very day. Most 
admirable is the contrast here between Leonore's momentary 
outbreak of joy in her hope of seeing Florestan again, and her 
reception of the terrible tale of his fate. How portentous the 
thrill of the solemnly harmonized trombones — their first entrance! 
— at the words: "Wir beide graben nur sein Grab." There 
follows an affecting Andante con moto in E major, whose tone- 
color is determined by clarinets and bassoons, with flutes and 
oboes sighing above; here the emotions of Leonore and Rocco, 
confronted with this fearful task, find expression. The next 
two scenes, preparing and bringing about Pizarro's reappearance, 
lead into the Finale proper; at Pizarro's command the prisoners 
are again driven into their cells, Rocco and Leonore prepare to 
go down to the dungeon, Pizarro admonishes Rocco to make 
haste, and Marzelline and Jaquino participate (for musical reasons) 
by a demonstration of their feelings in the ensemble, which, after 
the prisoners have retired, dies away softly to an extreme pianis- 
simo — an impressive preparation for the next act. 

The instrumental number which opens the second act and 
suggests the despairful gloom of the dungeon, is one of Beethoven's 
most marvellous inspirations; the "dread silence," broken only by 
sighing and trembling, is a vision of genius realized. The true 
Beethoven (imitated later by Wagner in the "Ring" for character- 
izing the "Neidhbhle") is shown in the employment of the kettle- 
drums with the interval of a diminished fifth (A-Eb), which lends 
a weird tinge to the harmonic color. Now, introduced by a recita- 
tive, follows immediately the aria of Florestan, "In des Lebens 
Friihlingstagen," an especial favorite of Beethoven's, who utilized 
the theme in all three Leonore overtures. This aria, of extreme 
difficulty both vocally and histrionically, found an ideal interpreter 
in Albert Niemann; natural and noble, high-souled and patient, 
his Florestan, even in fetters, was a hero neither to be debased 
by imprisonment nor to be broken by affliction. In the Allegro, 
above which soars the "Angel Leonore," an oboe-part freely led 
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(the oboe serves Beethoven throughout for characterizing this peer- 
less woman), Niemann rose gigantic to visionary heights (accord- 
ing to Beethoven's directions, "in a transport bordering on deli- 
rium, yet outwardly calm") ; his tempo grew more and more rapid, 
until at the close, overcome by his ecstasy, he fell swooning before 
his pallet. 

The succeeding melodrama (No. 12), a conversation between 
Leonore and Rocco, is one of the most affecting scenes of the opera. 
Here Beethoven's blending of word and tone — which elsewhere 
in melodrama are often inorganically juxtaposed — is masterly. 
Precisely the spoken word has, in this case, a singularly natural- 
istic, sinister effect, while the low-toned commentary of the 
orchestra bears the scene on its murmurous undercurrent into the 
sphere of the Ideal. Attention may be called especially to two 
scenes of rarest dramatic association. The sleeping Florestan 
makes, in his dream (poco adagio) a gesture. Of what is he 
dreaming? That is told in the orchestra by the figure which, in 
the foregoing aria, corresponds to "Leonore, die Gattin." 

Some measures further on, at Rocco's words "Hier ist die 
Zisterne, von der ich dir gesagt habe" (namely, that it was destined 
to be the prisoner's grave), there sounds a motive that corresponds, 
in the Finale of the first act, to the shuddering of Leonore (shortly 
after her words " Vielleicht das Grab des Gatten graben, was kann 
flirchterlicher sein?"); only the instrumentation — in the former 
instance woodwind, now strings — is changed. The following duet 
while Rocco and Leonore are digging the grave, acquires its 
symphonic character from a motive, weirdly borne by the double- 
bassoon and double-basses, that runs through the entire number. 

The orchestral coloring is further heightened by the sustained 
tones of the brazen-voiced trombones, symbolizing in a sort 
Rocco's stern duty. He, with his monotonous, prosy declama- 
tion, is characterized as the sober, businesslike partner in con- 
trast with the soulful melody of the profoundly agitated Leonore. 
The latter forms the great-hearted resolution to free the captive, 
whoever he may be (all this time she has not been able to recognize 
Florestan). Only during the following dialogue does Leonore 
succeed in catching sight of Florestan's face, and surely recognizing 
him. Her four brief words, "Grosser Gott! Er ist's!" fraught 
with suppressed anguish, are to be numbered among the most 
deeply affecting, as well as the most difficult, problems of stage- 
expression. 

The noble Trio (No. 13), in which Florestan gives thanks for 
the draught, and Leonore persuades Rocco to concede the prisoner 
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a piece of bread besides, unfortunately has a stretta close taken 
over from the first version, which is not perfectly adapted to the 
dramatic situation and the expression of the words. Now the 
Governor arrives, and the action rises (in the Quartet, No. 14) 
to the height of extreme tragic tension, whereupon the "catas- 
trophe" follows. Pizarro discovers himself to Florestan, who, 
conscious of his innocence, confronts him with manly dignity. 
At the instant when Pizarro threatens to fall upon Florestan, 
dagger in hand, the supposititious Fidelio rushes at the Governor. 
First degree of the dynamic intensification — a youth, the turnkey's 
future son-in-law, apparently moved by a generous impulse, 
seeks to prevent the murder; for the moment neither Pizarro nor 
Florestan nor Rocco sees anything more. Only after Pizarro, 
with the exclamation "Wahnsinniger!", has thrust aside the 
assumed Fidelio, and makes to attack Florestan for the second 
time, does Leonore throw herself before the latter with the far- 
famed cry "Tot erst sein Weib!" 




These few words, which Leonore ejaculates during a sudden 
orchestral pause, are to-day regarded by us as a matter of course, 
in their apt simplicity. But Beethoven's sketch-books, and 
his earlier versions of the opera, show that the definitive solution 
was the result of prolonged experimentation. The very first 
version was this: 




T6t erst sein Weib!' 



Then Beethoven tried the transition from a mild dissonance on 
the chord "Weib!" 



to the sharp dissonance 



Weib! 




Ja, sieh' hier Le - o - no - re 

which resolves, by an enharmonic change, into B minor. Now 
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he evidently experimented further, trying other resolutions of the 
chord, at first into G-sharp minor (really A-flat minor), then 
again into B minor, and also into D minor. In the first and 



second working-out we read: 




Tot erst sein 



and should note the fact that in 1805 and 1806 the note B appears 
in all parts at the word "Weib!", whereas in the vocal score 
published in 1810 a Bb is written. 

The quartet grows more and more agitated; Pizarro decides 
to kill Leonore too, if necessary. Climax of the dramatic tension. 
Now Leonore draws a pistol from her blouse and aims it at Pizarro: 
"Noch einen Laut, und du bist tot!" According to Wagner, 
this "tot" was spoken rather than sung by the Schroeder-Devrient. 1 
"This tremendous effect resulted from the singular fright that 
seized upon me at being suddenly hurled, as it were, by the axe- 
stroke of the headsman out of the ideal sphere into which the 
music lifts the most dismayful situations, down on the bare 
ground of the ghastliest reality. Herein there was given an im- 
mediate revelation of the supreme climax of the sublime, which, 
in my recollection of the sensation, I designate as the moment — 
swift as a lightning-flash — that illumes two wholly disparate 
worlds, at the point where they touch and yet are entirely separate, 
in such wise that for just this moment we can cast a glance into 
both worlds at once." 

Here too Beethoven experimented with the word "tot." 
In the first sketch he treated it as follows: 



Noch el -nen Laut 



JO J 



und du bist tot! 



JU-J 




*r r * * fp 



Nottebohm was mistaken in regarding this downward step 
of a second as the "indifferent" treatment of an "important word." 
This "indifference" is only apparent, for — as the Schroeder- 
Devrient has proved — this colorless, almost unmusical delivery 
of the word can have a far more horrifying dramatic effect than 

•The Schroeder-Devrient, according to her own account, happened on this nuance 
in consequence of a sudden attack of faintness by which she was surprised on the stage. 
(C/. von Wolzogen, "Wilhelmine Schroeder-Devrient," p. 58 et seq?) 
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the more musically significant outcry which Beethoven, after 
trying the downward skip of a third, finally wrote out in the 
last sketch: 




In both the first and second versions of the opera we find 
the following reading: 




Noch ei - lien Laut und du bist tot I 

But the definitive form reads thus : 



Noch. ei-nen Laut 



und du blst 



totl 



This gives Leonore time to draw the pistol during the brief pause. 
Between the first and second fanfares Beethoven introduced 
that impressive short movement that has already been mentioned 
in the discussion of the "Leonore" overtures. After the second 
fanfare, Jaquino comes down with officers and soldiers; Florestan 
and Leonore are saved; Pizarro must go to meet the Minister. 

A bit of heart-to-heart dialogue, and the ecstatic duet of the 
reunited pair, "O namenlose Freude," brings the overpowering 
scene to a wonderful close. What follows is merely an epilogue; 
the short spoken interlude of Rocco, who returns bearing good 
tidings, is quite justifiably cut. 

The Finale (No. 16), with its mighty mass-jubilation, also 
contains some passages of more intimate individual charm; — as 
when the Minister, quite in the spirit of "The Magic Flute" and 
the Ninth Symphony, sings: "Es sucht der Bruder seine Briider, 
und kann er helfen, hilft er gern"; and then that exquisite move- 
ment (Sostenuto assai) during which Leonore frees her husband 
from his chains. The textual correspondence with Schiller's 
lines, "Wer ein holdes Weib errungen, stimm' in unsern Jubel ein," 
is not accidental ; it breathes the same spirit in which "Fidelio" and 
the last symphony were created. 
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With what high approval Beethoven regarded his one opera 
is shown by a remark reported by Schindler to Rochlitz: "This 
child of his brain had caused him greater anguish in travail than 
any of the others; therefore he loved it the most, and thought it 
peculiarly worthy of preservation and utilization for the science of 
art." 

(Translated by Theodore Baker) 



